boredom (Downs, 1972). This issue-attention cycle is illustrated in Figure C-l.
A problem must be dramatic and exciting to maintain public interest, and not all
major social issues go through this cycle. Interest in some issues dies when the
cost of addressing them is found to exceed the anticipated benefits. Other issues
are resolved, to the satisfaction of a majority of participants, when regulations
or other means are adopted. Such issues are unlikely to re-emerge unless new
information leads to a significant reassessment of the problem.

In the progression toward resolution or partial resolution of issues, the levels
of technical uncertainty will influence the willingness of the public and the
professions to accept the costs of taking action. When these uncertainties are
substantial, costly actions are justifiable when they have merits beyond those
associated with the issue at hand. For example, the banning of CFCs, which
contribute to global warming, is said to be worthwhile since it will also slow the
degradation of the ozone layer (Skolnikoff, 1990).

Workshop participants noted that issues having a wider impact or a greater
level of public interest often will take longer to resolve. When many interests
are likely to be affected, political debate may be extensive before a satisfactory
resolution is found, particularly at the federal level. It is not unusual for 2 to
3 years to pass from the time articles appear in the press until federal legislation
is enacted that addresses the issue at hand.

On the other hand, when there is a strong emotional element to the issue and
a clearly identifiable course of action, and when the costs or other adverse
effects of that course have limited distribution, issues may be resolved more
quickly. For example, the issue of asbestos removal in public schools emerged
over a short time period because children were affected, the costs of removal
were to be borne largely by local government bodies, and only a few private
corporations were directly at risk in matters of legal liability.

The Arlington County (Virginia) School Board, for example, voted for
complete removal of asbestos at a cost exceeding by ten times the amount that
was recommended as needed to prudently manage risk by encapsulation and
selective removal. The board's president explained that whereas the board was
prepared to accept the experts' position that removal was not necessary, it was
not in a position to educate the public about risk and thus felt compelled to vote
in accord with the public's perception on the matter.

Workshop participants observed that the state of California has, for some
time, been a bellwether in identification and resolution of environmental and
health concerns that influence buildings and building practices. The U.S.
Congress often finds it easier to act nationally when the political feasibility of
action previously has been demonstrated, and many states or local governments
may similarly follow the lead of others. Other states (e.g., Oregon and Maine)
recently have begun to take a more independent leadership role, and industry has
sometimes welcomed federal action as a way of unifying an otherwise scattered
and diverse profusion of new localized regulations.
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